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were made to stand naked on the road and whipped,
how a collective fine of $400,000 was levied by the gov-
ernment on the district of Ballia as a punishment, how
forty-six persons were shot dead and many more badly
wounded, how 105 homes were burned and about one
hundred more razed to the ground.
Nearer home we had eye-witness accounts of what
had happened in the suburbs of Bombay. Because a
street in Matunga had been littered with stones and
with the broken glass of soda bottles, the tenants in
the houses on that street were ordered down from their
homes by soldiers in charge of that area and made to
sweep the streets clean of litter.
We heard the story one evening at dinner in our
house. Dining with us that night was a college boy, a
friend of my younger brother. My father with his usual
caution had said, "It's dangerous to believe a story
which may be nothing more than a mischievous rumor/*
"When would you believe such a story?" my brother
asked him.
"When I see it myself or hear it from someone who
has swept the streets/'
The young college boy, who had been quiet till then,
shyly asked, "Would you believe me?"
"Yes," father said, "if it had happened to you."
"It has/' the boy replied.
"What has?" my father asked.
"I was made to sweep the street," the boy calmly re-
glied.
There was a hushed silence at the dinner table. My
father tried to conceal his feelings but I noticed he had
stopped eating.
"What were you doing there?" my father asked.